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Wither Away or Whither Away 


A SPECIAL STUDY REPORT FOR THE TRUSTEES 
OF THE PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM 


HIS report is not about buildings. Nor is it about fund 
abs... or plans nor any disputable thing. This report 
concerns the needs of the Peabody Museum of Salem in 
terms of conservation, storage, exhibition, service, and per- 
sonnel. The Development Committee will suggest methods 
of fund raising and recommend building plans to meet these 
needs. 

From a perusal of the published Annual Reports, which 
began in 1950, the substantial growth of this institution in 
the past eighteen years will be obvious. This dramatic de- 
velopment, however, can be shown more effectively by 
summarizing a few key things and for that purpose I take, 
for convenience, the years 1931, when I first entered the 
Museum's employ, 1950, when I became Director, and the 
present year. The statistics are illuminating. 

For instance, the budget reflects not only the increase in 
activities but also the devaluation of the dollar. In 1931 the 
total budget for running the Museum was $21,811, of which 
salaries (including janitors’) accounted for $13,836. In 1950 
it had risen to $38,082, with salaries accounting for $25,482. 
In 1968 it was a whopping $134,857, with salaries totaling 
$85,809. In other words, our budget in the nineteen years 
from 1931 to 1950 increased over $16,000, but in the eigh- 
teen years from 1950 to 1968 it increased over $96,000. 

Attendance shows a different pattern. In 1931 we had 
59,965 visitors and 49 school classes. In 1950 the figure had 
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dropped to 39,214 with 101 school classes and groups, and 
in 1967, our last complete year, the figure had risen dra- 
matically to 98,563 with classes and groups numbering 441. 
On September 19 we had our 100,000th visitor for 1968. 
Because of the depression we had very high attendance 
figures from 1930 until World War II. The Museum was 
free amusement when people had no money to go to the 
movies. With the War our attendance plummeted, as with 
all museums, and stayed low during the War years. Since 
then there has been a steady increase in the number of visi- 
tors. The number of school classes and other organized 
groups has multiplied by ten in the last thirty-seven years 
—a phenomenon that is going to continue at an accelerated 
pace. 

The increment in our collections can also produce some 
interesting figures. For instance, from the time the Museum 
was founded in 1799 until 1861 with the change that took 
place on receipt of the George Peabody Trust, 5,270 indi- 
vidual specimens were listed in our catalogue. That was the 
entire size of the collections in all the fields in 1861. From 
1861 to 1931 we received 8,600 accessions. These are lots, 
not individual specimens. They may range from one speci- 
men to hundreds or, in a few cases, thousands. By 1968 
accessions had risen to 17,816. In other words, we received 
over 2,200 more accessions between 1931 and 1968 than we 
did from 1861 to 1931. Now for some spot samples between 
1931 and 1968. In 1931 ethnology had 20,775 specimens; in 
1968 it had risen to 44,800, an increase of 24,000. The Mari- 
time History Department in 1931 had 3,600 pictures and 
objects and today has 13,377, an increase of 10,000. The 
Natural History Department was greatly reduced in this 
same period of time as we disposed of our worldwide col- 
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lection and confined our activities to Essex County and a 
few historic things. On the other hand, our Library which 
in 1931 had about 4,000 volumes is now nearing the 100,000 
mark. Our exhibition rooms have tripled in that time from 
seven in 1931 to twenty-one in 1968. 

Let us now look at one small segment of our collections 
as an example to show what has happened throughout the 
entire Museum, excepting Natural History. In 1931 we had 
3,000 photographic negatives. In 1968 we have over 35,000 
catalogued and several thousand awaiting cataloguing. In 
1931 our entire maritime photograph collection was con- 
tained in less than two vertical files and consisted of perhaps 
4,000 prints. Today it fills nineteen vertical files plus 100,000 
prints in albums. Altogether we have probably about 500,- 
000 maritime photographs, thousands of which remain to 
be catalogued. 

This increase has not been reflected in other ways. For 
instance, our Museum office space is exactly the same as it 
was in 1931 (this is not including the Library office space 
or the people in it). There is this difference, however. To- 
day nine regular employees plus about twelve assorted part- 
time employees and volunteers now occupy the same space 
which four regular staff members used in 1931. 

But beyond the constant expansion of collections are the 
less tangible pressures in the past score of years which can- 
not be put into figures. Until 1961 we had one not very busy 
telephone line; now we have three busy lines, plus an inter- 
com throughout the buildings. Whereas, in the early thirties 
there were perhaps a half-dozen letters a day; there is a 
stack of mail every morning about a foot high. The outgoing 
mail has increased in the same degree. Before the War we 
felt it was a big month when we took in $25 at our sales 
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desk. Last year our gross sales, including photographs and 
American Neptune, were over $40,000. In other words, the 
demands on the staff have enormously accelerated in the 
last thirty years. 

Coping with this burgeoning activity has required more 
money, more help and more space. These things have all 
increased, but not in proportion to the business which we 
handle. For instance, in 1950 our endowment was a little 
over $800,000. Today it is over $2,000,000, but when one 
considers the devaluation of the dollar this is not nearly 
enough. Our paid staff has increased from six in 1950 to 
fourteen today and besides that we have jumped from prac- 
tically no volunteers to about twenty-five volunteers who 
work with some regularity. In spite of this we cannot an- 
swer the multitude of public demands and at the same time 
properly care for our collections. Part of the space problem 
was ameliorated by disposing of the worldwide Natural 
History collections and cutting down our activities in that 
field. It was further helped by the construction in rapid 
succession of the Loring Room with the Cleopatra's Barge 
Gallery in 1953; the Phillips Library and Saltonstall reading 
room in 1960; and the Crowninshield Room, elevator and 
heating plant in 1961. However, these barely offset the fact 
that from 1907 to 1953 there was no addition to our build- 
ings at all, excepting for Academy Hall corridor. We were 
static for a period of nearly fifty years while the collections 
were increasing at a normal pace. For a lustily growing in- 
stitution this was too long a time gap. 

The following comments on various subjects and depart- 
ments may be helpful. 
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ATTENDANCE 


This will increase for several reasons. More leisure, a 
higher average level of education, and the population ex- 
plosion all contribute to zooming museum attendance all 
over the country. It is also stimulated by the institutions 
themselves with more attractive exhibits and special activi- 
ties. There are two important, apparently unrelated, char- 
acteristics of these thousands of visitors. Mischief is increas- 
ing. Theft and vandalism are on the rise. This, I feel, is a 
symptom of national unrest that is now manifesting itself 
everywhere. It is not due to the increased number of visi- 
tors per se. The other, and more pleasing, aspect of today’s 
visitors is their genuine interest. Todays museum visitor is 
more serious, more sophisticated, more knowledgeable than 
his predecessor of a quarter century ago. And culture is 
contagious. We have then, in addition to numbers, an ac- 
centuation of both the most desirable and undesirable ele- 
ments—the opposite extremes of the prism. 

Bearing in mind the attendance figures given earlier, it 
seems to me that the time has come to charge admission to 
the Museum. This would accomplish three things: It would 
eliminate ninety percent of the vandalism for in general 
those who perpetrate such misbehavior would not pay a 
fee to come in. It would, temporarily at least, limit the at- 
tendance and thus actually improve the environment for 
serious visitors. It would provide some additional income. 

I suggest for consideration a charge of one dollar for 
adults, fifty cents for children, and twenty-five cents a head 
for school classes, excepting those from Salem which would 
be admitted free. Charging admission well may cut the at- 
tendance in half the first year, but if the pattern in other 
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institutions is followed, it will not be more than five years 
before the attendance is back at peak level again. 


COLLECTIONS 


Collecting is elemental to a museum and our policy 
should continue, as it has in the immediate past, to build 
on our strength in the fields in which we are important. 
Quality should continue to be stressed. 

However, collecting alone as a policy is not enough. Con- 
servation, preservation, availability for scholars, and exhi- 
bition are basic common problems to all departments. For 
long-range preservation perhaps the single most important 
thing, whether for objects, natural history specimens, paint- 
ings, or books, is temperature and humidity control. This 
should be installed in all of our newer buildings which al- 
ready have duct work for it, and it should be extended to 
our older buildings as soon as possible. Buildings should be 
sealed and the air intakes filtered. Another problem, com- 
mon to all departments, is the deterioration of collections 
due to overcrowding and inadequate storage facilities. 
Specimens must be given tender loving care and good mu- 
seum personnel must be trained to so handle them. But the 
best of staffs cannot prevent the erosion of quality in col- 
lections when there is insufficient space and improper cases 
or racks. This type of deterioration, which exists in all too 
many reputable institutions, is the most reprehensible of all. 


MARITIME HisTORY 


This, our most active department, is likely to keep on ex- 
panding more or less indefinitely. We need space for ex- 
hibits devoted to whaling, steamships, yachting, the fishing 
industry, and shipbuilding (perhaps featuring Essex), and 
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some local ports such as Marblehead, where there is ex- 
treme interest. These are all important subjects on which 
there is ample material deserving permanent exhibits in 
themselves and in which there are many people interested 
who are potential contributors of collections or funds. With 
space for these exhibits and two or three rooms available 
for temporary and special displays we should not need any 
additional exhibition areas for a very long time as we would 
be covering the field thoroughly. 

We desperately need additional storage and work space 
for this department. Maritime storage is now scattered 
throughout the buildings. It should be concentrated. Every 
inch of the half-model storage in the Marine Room cellar 
is filled. Ships’ desks and nautical instruments are crowded 
into the corners. The sea chests, fishing gear and other large 
objects are crowded into one part of Robinson Hall cellar 
so tightly that it is impossible to get anything without a 
major move. Rigged models, now all in first-rate condition, 
are sailing out of our old coal bins into adjoining corridors 
and passageways. A start has been made on properly cata- 
loguing and storing our outstanding collections of ships’ 
plans and charts but there is no more room for steel files. 
There is but a handful of space left in the print, painting, 
and portrait storage. Both picture and model storage would 
be relieved to some extent by more exhibition space. It 
would not affect ship plans and charts. The cement-block 
building is filled with boats and other large things which 
some day will mostly be used in exhibits. For instance, our 
Swampscott and Gloucester dories will be important fea- 
tures in a fishing industry room. There is no more space for 
steel photograph files in the workroom and yet they are 
jammed full with photographs piling up in cartons. In the 
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Loring basement the negatives are also running out of their 
steel files. 

Not only is more storage and exhibition space needed in 
this department, there must be at the same time reorganiza- 
tion for proper functioning. Photographs should be in the 
Library handy to the ship registers. Paintings, prints, and 
plans should not be too far away. Negatives should be 
handy to the darkroom and photographic studio. 

Our whole program of restoration and conservation of 
prints and watercolors in this department rests on the work 
of volunteers with the exception of an expert one day a 
week. Ship models, plans and charts are entirely kept by 
volunteers. We can get help of this kind but it doesn't do 
any good if there is no space to clean, store, and catalogue 
the material. 


ETHNOLOGY 


Here we should continue developing our holdings in the 
Pacific and the Far East (especially Japan and China). 
There is a tie-in between the Marine and Ethnology De- 
partments in these areas, due to the nature of the Salem 
trade, which is unique and brings a constant parade of 
scholars to our halls. We have small but important collec- 
tions also from the Ainu, Formosa, the Northwest Coast, 
Northeastern American Indian, and Tierra del Fuego. Our 
holdings in the field of “primitive art” within this depart- 
ment are notable. All of our funds available for ethnology 
should be concentrated on building up and acquiring im- 
portant pieces for our outstanding collections. In areas of 
lesser interest we should retain what we have, for it is ex- 
tremely useful for educational and exhibition purposes, and 
accept gifts but not spend funds on expansion. Ethnology 
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collections are definitely limited and, while we may occa- 
sionally get a large accession, such as the Gajdusek, it will 
be less and less likely and the trickle of ethnological material 
will probably become very small within the next twenty- 
five years. In fact, there has been a distinct slowing up in 
my time because such material is no longer being made by 
native groups. The sources are drying up. 

Additional exhibition and storage space is desperately 
needed in this department. East Hall should be confined 
to the Pacific and Weld Hall to Japan. There are other 
outstanding collections and individually important pieces 
worthy of featuring. There should also be space for typo- 
logical and other educational exhibits for which we have 
ample material. Storage cases are mostly far too crowded 
for the proper preservation of the specimens. A Committee 
of the American Anthropological Association, on which I 
serve, has been conducting a survey of ethnological ma- 
terial in American museums for several years. We now know 
that ethnological specimens are far rarer than has been 
commonly supposed. There are probably only about one 
and one-half million from all over the world in United States 
museums. Over half of the specimens are concentrated in 
seven institutions, of which we are one. These institutions 
with large holdings, therefore, have an added responsibility 
in conservation and preservation of this especially vulner- 
able type of material. 


NATURAL HisToRY 

The collections in this field will increase hardly at all 
since, except for a few historically important specimens, 
the collections are restricted to Essex County—and for the 
County they are nearly complete. For the best use of these 
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collections, however, and in order to be of the most service 
to the County, we should have an area approximately equal 
to that necessary for the synoptic collections (which should 
be a little larger than at present) to be developed educa- 
tionally and for conservation purposes. 


LIBRARY 

The library will continue to grow indefinitely. New books 
and periodicals in our fields of interest should be acquired. 
We should also continue to collect earlier works in our spe- 
cialties when they become available and there are funds for 
the purpose. Furthermore we must continue to collect man- 
uscripts in the maritime field whenever possible. The li- 
brary is a necessary working tool which, while restricted, 
is more catholic than the collections. Within the fields of 
our specialties it is excellent, but it has now nearly filled 
the stacks which looked so ample eight years ago. 

In short, the Museum and its collections and library is 
going to grow whether we wish it or not. We do want it— 
we do not want to become a static institution. We must, 
however, control that growth intelligently while expanding 
the facilities and staff so that they are adequate for the 
proper functioning of the institution by building on the 
sound base already established. 


SALES 


Slowly over the past eighteen years activity at our sales 
desk has been building up. About five years ago it became 
necessary to hire a full-time manager of our sales and a girl 
for weekends. The continued popularity of our Wedgwood 
plates, the reproduction of our ship paintings, the publica- 
tion of the Catalogue of our paintings and other substantial 
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works, and the subscriptions to The American Neptune, 
with the advantage of having someone on the job, have built 
this into an extremely active department desperately need- 
ing more room both for sales and stock. More help is also 
now necessary. This is an activity which carries its own sal- 
aries and gives us returns to continue an ever more active 


publishing program. 


PUBLICATION 


The combination of gifts for the purpose and a program 
of publishing attractive, worthwhile, high-quality prints 
and books has placed our publication program, even in a 
day of high prices, in an enviable position. We should con- 
tinue it so. The reproduction of our paintings can continue 
almost indefinitely. We should push on with more cata- 
logues of our important collections, especially in the mari- 
time and ethnology departments. We also have a number 
of important manuscripts to publish as soon as editorial 
time is available. Our publishing reputation is excellent. In 
order to maintain it there should be a certain amount of 
curatorial time available for writing and editing. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Two years ago we added a full-time photographer to the 
staff and bought about $4,000 worth of photographic equip- 
ment. This was forced by an increase of business causing 
an inability to fill orders within about six months. It was 
besides, because of outside commercial costs, almost im- 
possible to get any photographing done for ourselves. The 
department now is swamped with work. Commercial orders 
alone take most of the photographer's time. He is, however, 
working out a program for replacing our nitrate negatives 
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(about 8,000 of them ). We should, in addition, photograph 
every accession as it comes in and have our negatives 
checked against the print file. We do not now have prints 
of anywhere nearly all of our own negatives. We are fortu- 
nate to now have two part-time volunteers who are experi- 
enced photographers but in order to bring the backlog of 
work up to date a temporary person would be helpful. 

The department, because of the way it has grown, is a 
monument of inconvenience. Space for taking pictures is 
in the new storage area over the library office. The dark- 
room is in Weld Hall cellar. The negatives are stored in the 
Loring Room cellar. Prints if in steel files are in the admin- 
istrative office, if in albums, in the library. 


SECURITY 


While we have been reasonably fortunate so far, the in- 
creasing thefts and vandalism everywhere, including mu- 
seums, create a grave problem. We have had several minor 
thefts in recent years and we want to prevent a serious one 
if possible. We now have the A.D.T. burglar alarm, iron 
grilles on all cellar windows, separate master keys for out- 
side and inside locks, floodlights on the parking area and 
garden, and two full-time constables paid by the City plus 
one relief guard paid by the Museum. 

It is my feeling that an admission fee will go far as a pre- 
ventive to vandalism and minor thefts. Without it, however, 
we should now have four full-time guards to be adequately 
covered. 

For protection against fire we have the A.D.T. alarm sys- 
tem throughout the buildings, a sprinkler in East India Ma- 
rine Hall cellar, and a water curtain on the front of East 
India Marine Hall on Essex Street. 
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We have had two meetings of available staff and trustees 
this summer devoted to other security details and certain 
specific recommendations will be made at the next Trustees 
Meeting. 


EDUCATION 


Last year over 440 school classes visited the Museum. Of 
these 85 were given guided tours by our devoted group of 
volunteer guides. This successful program should be ex- 
panded. In addition plans are being developed for both 
adult and children’s classes. There will be announcements 
on these activities during the coming year. We desperately 
need a full-time enthusiastic expert to be in charge of these 
programs. 





It may be of interest to make some comparisons with an- 
other active institution. This museum in another part of the 
country is about exactly our size, or perhaps a little smaller, 
as far as buildings are concerned. In size of collections, 
however, it cannot compare with us—it is considerably 
smaller. It runs a large research program which is Feder- 
ally supported. Nevertheless, in all other ways, we equal 
them in services to the public and exhibition programs. We 
exceed them in the care of our collections. Their Friends 
group is half again larger than ours, but we receive more 
money from our Fellows and Friends and our group has 
much more enthusiasm. We have never had less than 200 
people at our Annual Meeting. At their last annual meeting 
there were 63. Their staff is far larger and salaries in 1963, 
the latest year for which I have figures, were budgeted 
over $280,000—nearly three times ours for 1968. Their at- 
tendance last year was about 70,000 and there is an admis- 
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sion charge of $1.50 for adults and less for children. Iron- 
ically, however, only 400 visitors used their library in 1963 
while 740 used ours that year and 1,193 in 1967. 

It has been asked if we are duplicating the work of other 
institutions. We are not. We should definitely try to keep 
up our specialties to the best of our ability and develop 
them to the ultimate. There is no other organization in New 
England (or the country for that matter) with our combi- 
nation of interests, doing exactly what we are doing in 
maritime history, ethnology, or natural history. Mystic’s 
maritime activity, centered on its old ships and village, is 
an entirely different approach from our compact institu- 
tion. Our ethnology does not duplicate that of either Har- 
vard, Yale, or Dartmouth, but it does supplement them and 
the collections draw scholars from all over the world. The 
Essex County natural history collection is a little gem, 
unique in this country for a similar geographical area. 

To summarize the present situation, then. We are defi- 
cient in endowment, space, and staff to conserve and ex- 
hibit our collections properly and to fulfill our obligations 
to the public, to the community, and to the academic world. 
What is needed to rectify the situation? 


STAFF 


Our staff should be increased or duties reassigned by the 
following: 


1. A full-time professional Curator of Ethnology in addi- 
tion to the present help in the department. 


2. A person in charge of Fellows and Friends membership 
and news releases. Such a person would do nothing 
but endeavor to build up the membership, send out 
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the Quarterly Newsletters, write stories about new ex- 
hibitions, etc. In other words, a membership and pub- 
lic relations person. Such a one would take in more 
than his own salary in a short time and should be paid 
out of Fellows and Friends receipts. 


. In the marine department the person taking care of 
photographs should be full-time and not part-time. 


. The marine department could also use a full-time secre- 
tary; preferably someone with editorial experience to 
help with The American Neptune. 


. Our staff secretary could continue to handle ethnology 
and natural history correspondence, and relieved of 
marine departmental work, could also learn to run the 
accounting machine as a back up to our Assistant 
Treasurer (now the only person in the office who can 
operate it). 


. Desirable, but not essential, is a person skilled in carpen- 
try and similar work to help as a preparator with ex- 
hibits, make repairs, and do the small building chores 
that are necessary in a plant this size. 


. Also desirable would be a person in charge of education 
to assist classes, cooperate with the schools, and head 
up the volunteer guide program. Possibly this could 
be combined with the Curator of Natural History's 
job. 

. In addition, we need three full-time assistants—one in 
the sales area, one in the photographic department, 
and another in the library. 


. Beyond this, for security reasons, there should be four 
guards instead of two. 
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Much of the work in which we are behind could be 
caught up by hiring special help for specific projects. Once 
the backlog was disposed of there would be no problem for 
the regular staff. So much for personnel. 


SPACE 

The space requirements to fulfill the needs of this institu- 
tion have been outlined in preliminary plans provided by 
the Development Committee. Six conscientious people with 
the advice of architects, have met regularly for eighteen 
months. Based on this study are plans for a four-part ex- 
pansion of the plant. This is not the place to go into the 
details of that plan as I mentioned in the beginning, but we 
can say with assurance that this plan represents the amount 
of square footage that is going to be required to care for the 
needs of this museum in the immediate future. This is the 
essential point to keep in mind. Further studies will be 
necessary refining and changing the plan. Inevitably com- 
promises will have to be made. The important things are 
aesthetic respectability and convenience of operation. Con- 
venience is essential to good housekeeping, good scholar- 
ship, efficient administration. To provide such convenience 
requires careful planning both in any new construction and 
in the renovation of existing buildings. This is the whole 
point of a long-range plan. One is not only planning for 
expansion in terms of space, but also so as not to waste 
resources in the constant duplication in rebuilding of areas 
for the same purposes, which occurs when there is no mas- 
ter plan. The proposed new construction provides 66,650 
additional square feet of space. 
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MONEY 


Finally, what are the financial needs required for this 
additional building space and increased staff? This again 
has been given considerable thought and estimates have 
been made. It seems obvious that we need in the immedi- 
ate future not $1,000,000 but $5,000,000 to be divided about 
equally between endowment and construction. It matters 
not how the money is raised. An effort should be made im- 
mediately to do it. Whether it is done by approaching a few 
people; by an effort which we, ourselves, conduct; an effort 
in which we hire professionals; whether we try to make it in 
one big swoop or divide it into four segments does not mat- 
ter as long as we do it in the next few years. Most of us on 
the staff and on the Board of Trustees at present have been 
with the institution for a long time; have given generously 
of our lives and our money. I think while we are still young 
enough to do so that we should have one last push which 
would set this institution up so that it will not need any 
material expansion of the physical plant for a very long time 
indeed, and that the normal accumulation of endowment 
will take care of increased needs for salaries and mainte- 
nance. 

We have here a unique institution. Because of the way 
it cuts across apparently unrelated fields of learning we are 
an antidote to the familiar academic pigeonholing of knowl- 
edge. We cannot stop our growth, nor should we. A vigor- 
ous, useful, and beloved museum does not stop collecting 
or close up shop. You cannot turn back the clock. We do 
not intend to commit hara-kiri. We must move with the 
times to greater excellence, better performance, increased 
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usefulness. Our position is strong, our economy sound, our 
house in order. We are well regarded. No other museum to 
my knowledge does so much in such variety with so little. 
We can ask for support confident that we have used our 
present resources to the limit—that we give full value for 
the dollar. 

These conclusions are based on the experience of the per- 
son who has had the longest and closest association with 
this institution. They are not ill-considered; they are not 
exaggerated. That they are desirable seems obvious. 


ERNEST S. DopGE 
Director 
August 15, 1968 


AT A SPECIAL MEETING OF THE 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE PEABODY MUSEUM 
HELD ON SEPTEMBER 27, 1968, THE FOLLOWING 


UNANIMOUS ACTION WAS TAKEN 


WHEREAS, since the needs of the Museum in the next 
few years have been set forth in sundry reports and 
memoranda of the Development Committee and the 
Director, and that 


WHEREAS, since there is an urgent necessity for 
some $5,000,000 in the next few years, it was unani- 


mously 


VOTED that an endowment and development fund of 
not less than $5,000,000 be established and open to 
solicit and receive gifts for this purpose. 








